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Che Philanthropist. 


¢& No subject can with more propriety be ranged under 
this head, than an inquiry into the defects of our 
penal code, with a view to mitigate the severity of the 
laws, and to ensure a rigid enforcement of their pro- 
yisions.—It is our intention to give the fullest report 
yet published, of the speeches of Sir James Macin- 
gosh and Mr. Buxton, whose Observations are so im- 
that not one word ought to be lost; and we 
feel particularly fortunate in being ¢nabled through the 
medium of the disposable columns of the Kalcidos- 
cope, to compensate for those abridged reports which 
can alone find their way into a weekly newspaper, 
occupied with such a variety of objects, all claiming 
the divided attention of a caterer for a public journal. 
Our present report is taken from the Times paper; 
and shall be continued in our next and probably the 
succeeding number of the Kaleidoscope. 








HousE oF Commons, March 2, 1819. 
INQUIRY INTO THE LAWS INFLICTING | 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
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SPEECH OF SIR JAMES MACINTOSH. 
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Sir James Maciytosu said,. that he! 
now rose, pursuant to the notice he had 
given, to move that a:selédt committce be 
appointed to consider so much of the cri- 
minal law as ordained capital punishment, 
and to report their opinion to the House. In 
making this motion, he followed a prece- 
dent long established, for in 1770 the same 
-suthority had been delegated to a committce 
forthe same purpose. He should immedi- 
aly proceed to state the grounds and ob- 
jects of his motion, but for the concessions 
and statements made by the noble lord— 
concessions and statements which appeared 
to him to narrow the grounds of difference, 
end to simplify the discussion on the present 
question. If it were only a question between 
him and the noble lord, the only subject of, 
discussion would be, which of the modes of; 
inquiry proposed was the most convenient ; 
but because the house and every member of 
it was a party to the question, a few obser. 
vations were necessary on this preliminary 
That the state of crimes themselves, 
unconnected with any other subject, called 
for investigation, was agreed. The noble 
ford included this investigation among the 


‘abjects of his committee, thus admitting the 


necessity of inquiry, and also that that in- 
quiry should be as extensive as he proposed 
bY the present motion. .The question here 
Clearly was, which was the most convenient 
‘Mode ? for as to the necessity of inquiry, the 
pointment of a committee to inquire, and 
the inquiry being equally extensive, the 
noble lord concurred with him. These ad- 
missions brought the question between them 
into a narrower compass. These two mate- 
rial objections he had then to state against 
includmg his motion in the noble lord's. 
First, the physical impossibility of conduct- 
ing the inquiry he proposed to any effect, if 
to included. The house had on all sides 
allowed, and the highest authority in the 
kingdom (we believe Mr. Buxton) had 
assured them, that the most laborious com- 
mittee would require a whole session for the 
investigation ef the state of gaols. ‘The 
member who had last year presided iw#he 
tonmittee for inquiring into the state. of, 
prisons (Mr. Bennet) had also stated, that 
at was a subject equal to the utmost ex 
ertions of any committee in one session. 
state and merit of the criminal law— 
transportation—and the little adjunct of the 
hulke; these were the additions proposed 
dy the noble lord to be made to an inquiry 
which of itself must outlive the longest 
session of parliament! It had been even 
admitted by the noble lord, that the com. 
mittee must be subdivided into two or three 
committees. What was the inference from 
this admission? ‘The noble lord had pro- 
a committee which must divide itself 
contrary to the usage of parliament. He 
Proposed the appointment of a committee in 
the usual way. The noble lord had pro- 





j}and usage of parliament. 
Darna to’his motion being included in the 
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posed an unconstitutional and unparliamen- 
tary course. He had even the authority 
which belonged to whatever was said from 
the chair for calling it unconstitutional and 
unparliamentary. The foble lord, for the 


purpose of avoiding thé impossibility of his||had been occupied more than two years, 
plan, had proposed to invade the practice]; with the same branch of inquir 
His second ob-|| noble lord proposed to add to the excessive 


noble lord’s was, that it was contrary to the 
usage of parliament. Upon this he had 
already in some measure animadverted. 
What was the object of his lordship's mo- 
tion? It was to “inquire into ‘the state 
and description of gaols and other places 
of confinement, and into the best method 
of providing for the reformation, as well as 
the safe custody and punishment of offend- 
ers.” It was “for the reformation as well 
as the custody of offenders.” These must 
evidently be the same offenders. They were 


ijthe same offenders whose reformation, and 


whose custody and punishment, were to be 
provided for. There was, therefore, a ne 

cessary exclusion 6f capital prisoners, since 
their reformation and punishment could not 
be contemporary. It was too plain tu be 
stated, that this was the necessary meaning 
of the construction of the motion, and that 
the same persons were to be reformed and 
punished. It would, indeed, be a monstrous 
thing, in his estimation, beyond all example, 
that in an inquiry into the state of gaols, 
the criminal law of England should skulk 
into that inquiry under one vague and equi- 
vocal word, Neither of their motions as- 
sumed more than this—that there was room 
‘for inquiry. The noble lord's motion as- 
sumed this; it assamed no more. His no 
more reflected on the laws and magistracy 
of the country than the noble lord's. How 
should it, for the noble lord's motion. was 
contended to be as extensive as his? But 
in bringing forward this motion, he had not 
been guided by his own feelings, nor had 
he trusted entirely to his own judgment. 
He had found examples which directed, 
guided, and assured his steps. In the year 
1750, there had been a committee appointed 
by the house on this momentous subject, in 
consequence of an alarm excited by the 
increase of crimes. ‘The committee was 
instructed to examine and report as to the 
defects, amendments, or repeal of capital 
laws. What would the noble lord say to 
this attack on the laws of our ancestors ? 
Was it made in bad times, by men of no 
note, and of bad principles? It was suffi- 
cient defence to state, that of the committee 
were, Mr. Pelham, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Grenville, afterwards Lord 
Grenville, Mr. Charles Townsend, and Mr. 
Lloyd, both afterwards Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Dudley Ryder—names 
that should ever be distinguished by their 
country, as those of the best men, and 
wisest statesmen. Two sessions of parlia- 
ment had been found necessary for the in- 
quiry in that age, and the present age was 
surely far inferior to it in leading statesmen. 
Then, those great and enlightened states- 
men had resolved, that it was reasonable to 
exchange the punishment of death for other 
punishments. This resolution was more 
general thun he should now propose. They 
had been the first committee who denoun- 
ced the poor laws as the nursery of crime ; 
for at all times pauperism and criminality 
had advanced in parallel lines, and with 
equal steps. They had at that time imputed 
much evil to the divisions among parishes 
for the maintenance of the poor. These 
men, too, practical men as they were, had 
ascribed the increase of crimes in a great 
measure to the neglect of the education of 
the children of the poor. A bill had been 
brought in upon those principles. He would 
not go through its history. It was not re- 
jected in that house. In the other house 
Lord Hardwicke had not opposed it; nor 
had any lords of great authority opposed 
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that bill, whose object was to substitute 








hard labour and imprisonment, for death, 
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On the 27th of November, 1770, another} was enforced. He wished to carry the reformation 


committee of the same kind, among whom! 
were Sir W. Meredith and Mr. Fox, was) 
appointed in consequence of the increase of | 
acertain class of crimes. ‘That committee 


which the) 


| labours of a committee on another subject. 
In the second session, a bill passed that 
house nem. con. abolishing eight capital 
statutes. He did not mean to enter into, 
the history of this bill, but it had been’ 
thrown out in the lords. Neither Lord 
Camden nor Lord Mansfield, however, had, 
opposed it. ‘The naimes of its opponents’ 
were forgotten. Upon those precedents he 
had formed and brought forward his motion. | 
It could not be pretended even that the noble! 
lord's motion could effect the purpose of the 
present motion, without invading the usage 
of parliament. He might make his stand 
here, and call upon the noble lord to remove 





him from this position. But he would pro- 
ceed. Last night the noble lord, in pro- 
posing a committee which was to inquire 
into the state of the criminal law of Eng- 
land, had contented himself with stating 
the existence of the evil, but hinted nothing 
respecting a remedy, Nothing had been 
said of the course which the noble lord was 
to propose to the committee. Nothing had 
been said of the defects of the criminal law. 
He had always understood that two things 
were to be proposed to every committee— 
to examine mto the existence of the evil, 
and to judge of the rset of a remedy. 
Instead of approaching the sacred fabric 
reared by our ancestors with Jightness, as 
charged by the noble lord, he approached 
it with more solemnity, and a greater reve- 
rence than his lordship. He would not dare 
to touch it without a prospect of plying 
a remedy. He could not, indeed, point 





out any certain remedy. But a probable 
remedy, which every man felt to be most 
desirable, it had been his lordship’s bounden 
duty to have pointed out. That some re- 
medy was expected, and ought to be ex- 
pected, must be obvious to all. He should 
not be told that he was a wild and rash spe- 
culator, for believing a remedy practicable ; 
for in that age which the noble lord called 
the golden age of crimes, Serjeant Glyn, 
Recorder of London—an officer that un- 
‘happily has the most extensive experience 
of the administration of criminal law in the 
world—both believed a remedy to be prac- 
ticable, and recommended it as necessary. 
His object was not to introduce a new cri- 
minal code, ‘The attempt to form a new cri- 
minal code for England, whose laws have 
always been so admirable in their principles, 
would be too ridiculous to be for a moment 
listened to, Neither was it his object to 
abolish the punishment of death: that was 
a punishment to which society had a right, 
and which society required for its defence. 
It had been said, that he wished to deprive 
the Crown of one of its most envied prero- 
gatives: this was a mistake. He was most 
anxious to restore to it what the practice of 
modern times had taken away from it. He 
should say, that he aimed at realizing no 
universal principle, but only at ny thy ing 
ae rules that at all times bad been 

ound most convenient. He did not hope 
this subject to establish an 
uniformity, discoverable neither in works of 
art nor in the productions of nature. His 
object was to bring the letter of the law 
nearer to its practice. He was not so idle 
as to expect that it would be possible to 
obtain a system where execution must inevi- 
tably follow the sentence; but he and the 
country had gr: at reason to complain of the 
existing system, where the remission of 
punishment was the rule, and the enforcing 
of it the exception. His hope was to attain 
a state of things where a regular and steady 
system of punishment was established— 
where the hopes and fears of men were 
regular and steady, and so rendered by the 


nor expect u 





regularity and steadiness with which the law 


of the law po further thaa long experience and the 
humane practice of modern timesfully justified, fa 
seme particular inflictions, on which the feelings of 
guod men were not in unison with the criminal law, 
(aid which discord was one of the greatest possible 
calamities, because criminal jaw and virtuous feel- 
ings could not long be at variance without lojary 
perhaps to both) he hoped to see some salutary’ al- 
terations introduced: all good men in a well vegu- 
lated community ought to be ready and willing 
enforcers of the criminal law; and su¢h an alteration 
would more than any thing else tend to restore that 
attachment to the laws, which in the most tem. 
pestuous times of our history had distingaished the 
people of England among the uations of the world, 
Having concluded his general remarks, he should 

now enter into a few illustrative details, He ad- 

iNitted that the statement of the voble lord last 

night was, io the main, just and candid; and he 
agreed that the crimes in which so rapid an increase 
was observable, were not those of the blackest die, 
and of the most ferociuus character, and that the 
ancient moral character of the nation was not stained 
or dishonoured: the crimes detailed in the doca- 
ments were to be viewed rather as the result of the 
distresses than of the depravity cf the community, 
He could not, however, concur tm al} that had fallen 
from the noble lord, ou the subject of temporary 
causes. Their discordance was in some cascs a little 
whimsical, for the noble lord held those causes to be 
temporary which he (Sir James Macintosh) consider. 
ed permament, and those permanent which be deemed 
temporary. For instance, in the crime of forgery, 
which he only mentioned by way of illustration, ie 
(Sir James Macintosh) had hoped, that when cayh- 
payments were restored that offence would be dimin- 
ished; but the noble lord discouraged any such ex- 

pectation, by asserting that the withdrawing of such 
a mass of paper from circulation would be attended 

with no such beneficial consequence, The noble 
lord had also mentioned the growthof manufactures 
—this must also be placed among the permanent 
causes, while our manufactures continued tu flourish + 
therefore, unless some cee were found, our pros. 
perity would be undermined by immorality. The 
noble lord had fallen into an error when speaking Of 
the population of London: although it was posi- 
tively larger now than ip the year 1700, it was rela. 
tively smaller: it was got so populous now, With 
reference to the population of the whole kingdom, 
as in the reign of William UT. Some other causes 
of criminajity deserved attention, and wost of all 
those which arose out of mistakes in measures of 
policy and legislation: among these might be noticed 
the erroneous spirit out of which the same jaws had 
grown which had introduced a sort of contraband 
trade, and with it many of the seeds of vice had been 
sown, He hoped soon tosve a remedy applied upon 
this subject by the member for Hertfordshore, wha 
had given notice of a general mensure, A smug. 
gling trathc of another species, though with nearly 
the same effects, hud been fostered by some of the 
existing laws relating to the revenue: unfortunately 
no tax could be spared that was productive, but 
many of those laws relating to drawbacks and other 
mutters of that kind were an inéumbrance upon the 
industry of the country, and, in truth, were wholly 
unproductive of any thing beneficial, poachers and 
sinugglers were the great sources from which mn- 
lefactors weve recruited, He did not assert that the 
system could be changed at once; but it was singu- 
lar that we were now in the fourth year of peace, 
and not a single step hud been taken to inquire into 
the necessity of continuing one of the existing pro- 
hibitory duties, which were the nurseries of crinies 
of the most atrocious and ferocious nature, One 
subject, under his convictions, it would be uupardoh- 
able to omit, A slight attention to the returns 
would show, that the rapid increase of crimes com- 
menced in the year 1808: after that date they had 
varied, but had vever fallen lower than the staudard 
then fixed; and it was extremely remarkable, and a 
most serious and alarming fact, thatin that very year, 
the greut issues of the Bank of England began. In 
a letter written to Mr, Peel, by an individual who, 
though he concealed bis naine, could not conceal iis 
talents, and the rare union of ancient learniug with 
modern science, great stress wae laid upon the in- 
crease of paupers, and theaugmentation of the poor- 
rates; a puint also dwelt upon with great force by a 
right honourable gentleman, in a debate upon the 
affairs of the Bank of England. Pauperism and 
criminality went hand in hand in this coartry, and 
they were both propelled by the immense issues of 
Bank paper. Soon after 1808, these issucs reduced 
the value of the pound. vote to 144 , and the labourer 
of course found his wages diminished, by no cause 
which he could discover of comprehend, at least in 
the proportion of one-third; the operation of the 
paper system was to him like the workings of some 
otalignant fiend, which could enly be traced in their 
effects, Was it poasible to suppose that such a 
diminution of income among all classes bad not pros 
duced a great increase of crime? The chief ground 
on which he arrived at the conclavion that the crimis 
nal law whs not sv efficacious as it ought to be, and 
might be by temperate and prudent measures, was, 
that the practice and the letter were not only deviae 
ting from, but actually at variance with, cach other, 
It was a well knowu fact, that about 200 capital fee 
loniewwere to be found in the law of England; but 
within the last 7U years executions bad been enforced 
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on only 25 of them: so that upon 175 capital felo. 
nics the pavishment ordered by statute had wot been 
inflicted. In Eugland and Wales (as to which the 
returns did not come down to so recent a date), con 
victions, settiog aside exceutions, bad only proceeded 
upon thirty; so that there were no less than 170 fe 
lonies upon which no conviction ever had been had 
In the mean time the discordance between the law 
and the practice had continned to increase, aod had 
porhays grown most rapidly in some of the most 
glorious periods of our history. The greatest change 
produc od by the revolution of 1688 was what might 
be termed the establishment of a parliamentary 
government. Yet it had been attended with one im- 
po: tant inconvenience—the unbappy facility afford. 
ed to legislation; the ease with which every member 

of parliament could iadulge his whims and caprices ; 
the little difficulty he found sw obtaining measures 
to augment the number of capital felonies. An 
anecdote, confirmatory of this statement, was told by 
Mr. Burke in the early partof his public career: he 
was about to leave the house, when he was detained 
by a gentleman who wished bin to remain. Mr, 
Burke phaded urgent business, and the reply of the 
incividnal who held bin was, that the subject on 
which the house was engaged would very soon be 
digininsed, as it was only upon the salject of a capi- 
tal felony, without benefit of clergy. Mr. Burke 
had afterwards stated, that he had no doubt that he 
could without difficulty have obtained the assent of 
the house to any bill be brought in for capital 
puvishment. ‘This facility had greatly contributed 
to impair and evervate the whole system of the cri 

minal law. With this augmentation of needless se. 

verity, the humanity of the government aud of the 
nation had alko advanecd: both naturally revolted 
from the enforcement of laws which had been so in 

conmderately obtained, and which was partially the 

resull of of a system of perverse aud malhguant ac- 
cideuts, This most singular and most injurious op 

position of the ennctinents of the Jegislature, and 
the enforcement of those enactments, bad attracted 
the attention of a distinguished individual who was 
no longer a member of the house, but who united in 
bimee f all qualities to render himself one of its 
greatest ormaments; who at once wos a waster of 
reason, and of the power of enforcing it; whose 
sound judgment was accompa iied by the most per- 
spicuous comprehension, a: d who only wauted the 
two vices of Ostentation aud ambition to render his 
high talents and attainments more useful and popu- 
Jar: they were, however, coutemued by the reticing | 
simplicity and noble modesty cf bis nature; that; 
incividual (we understcod bim to refir to Siv W, 
Gravt) has given his great authority for the assertion 
—fhat the law and the practice were diametrically 
opposite, On one occasion particularly, when bis 
attention was called to the subject, he had said, that 
it was impossible that both the law and the praci}« 
could be right: one of the conflicting bodies must 
be wrong, aud as the law m ght be brought to an ac- 
cordance with the practice, but the practice could 
never be compelled to goin ia the severity of the law, 
the law ought to be altered for a wiser and @ more 
bomane system. At another thine the same indivi. 
dual had well observed, that there was a confederacy 
between judge By Juries, couusel, prosecutors, watnes- 
arn, advisers of the crown, to prevent the 
exceution of the criminal laws. Was it then fit that 
that system shoukl continue, whieh the whole body 
of thesntelligent community united and conspired 
to Oppose as a disgrace to Our nature and nation * 
He wished to advert shortly to what had fallen from 
the noble lord, on the povnt how far these crimes were 
occasioned by a change from a state of war: the 
result lis lordship had drawn from the returos was 
extremely questionable 5 it was not always true that 
| during war, or increased after its 


and the 


cortes diminmin he 
In the s veu years’ war, indeed, crimes 
augmeated, and deevcased after its termination ; 
but thy hadb esmore numerous io the seven years 
precediag the Au roan warandeontinued to advance, 
not only durnuy thowehostilitis, but after peace had 
been res It was, however, quite correct: to 
plate, that there was ve augmentet on that much oat. 
rau the progress of population until about the last 
20 years, aud that was capable of being accounted 
for without any luss to the ancient and peculiar pro 
bity of the Brilishehuracter, The most rapid tacrease 
had occurred within the last 10 years, and Lord 
Kosslvn was the first Lord Chancellor under whos 
adiutusteotion the great diminution of execut ous, 
as compared with the convictions, was to be remark 
ed. Under Lord Thorlow, no material change in 
this respect was observable, but the gentle dispo 
siitou and the hoerwlity ef the early principles of 
Lor! ‘osslya hue induced bim to recommeud many 
to the mercy of the Crown, Soon a'terwards, the 
exccetigns compared with tre convictions were re. 
duced to on thied. sobs oweathy to half, and finally 
to one civcuth "Tove was one statement of the 
noble lord to whi be Se J Macintosh) wis' ed to 
advert) Liveding erumes different: kinds, it 
would be foaud that toc ght or owe the diminut oo 
ppiys with regard to them 
usvally amounted to about 


aon lu wu 


sare d 


tale 


of executions did not 
the execution 


that a patient and calm investigation would remove 
the objections of a number of well-meaning persons 
who were of a contrary opinion. But there was 
still a third class, some connected with frauds of 
various kinds, but others, nearly to the amount of 
150, of a most frivolous and fantastic kind, which 
were never carricd into execution, and it was absurd 
to suppose could in the present day be executed ; 
when executed in one or two instances in former 
times, they had excited the disgust and horror of all 
good men, There could be no doubt, even the noble 
lord, be apprehended, would not dispute, that they 
ought to be expunged from the statute book as a 





been rendered in practice. Would avy man now 
think of punishing with death the offence of cutting 
a hop-vine, or destroying an ornamental tree? The 
Black-act, as it was called, created about 20 felonies, 
some of them of the most absurd description. 
Bearing particular weapons, having the face blacked, 
or being found disguised upon the high road, was a 
capital crime; so that if a gentleman was going to 
a masquerade, and was obliged to pass along a high- 
way, he was liable, when detected, to be hanged 
without benefit of clergy. In the same way, de- 
stroying the bead of a fish-pond was a felony, and 
mauy others, the relics of barbarous times, and dis- 
graceful to the character of a thinking and enlight- 
ened peuple. It ought to be recollected also, that 
for such offences as these, punishments quite ade- 
quate and sufficiently numerous remained, that by 
the wisdom of parliament might be ordered to be 
inflicted. It could not be asserted that such capital 
inflictions were not needless in cases like those to 
f which he had referred, and in many others ; and he 
trusted that he (Sir J. Macintosh) should never live 
to see the day whea any member would rise in that 
house and maintain that a punishment avowedly 
needless ought to be continued. The debateable 
ground was afforded by a sort of middle class of 
offences, consisting of larcenies and frauds of a more 
heinous kind, though not accompauied with violeuce 
or terror. He was quite ready to allow that here 
some serious difficultias presented themselves, 
but still he argued that this division of crimes was 
clearly distinguishable from the other classes of 
felonics he had noticed. Upon such an extensive 
and important question he wished not to be uuder- 
stood as giving any decisive opinion: but he put 
this to the house, not that judicial discretion should 
be entirely taken away, for it ought to be allowed 
an extensive range, and nothing could be more unjust 
than an undeviating rule of law; but whether it was 
convenient, upon the whole view of the subject, 
that the discretion of judges should extend to 
life and death, in cases where the ordinary punish- 
ment was transportation for life, or for limited 
periods? This question had been first started in par 
liament by his beloved and lamented friend, to whose 
memory justice had already been cone in this house 
by an hon, member, whose kindred virtues and kindred 
eloquence peculiarly qualified him for the melan 
choly task He (Sir J. M.) hoped, that the house would 
bear with him, if, when touching upon this subject he 
could not restrain himself from feebly expressing his 
fervent admiration of the individual by whose bene- 
volent efforts it bad been consecrated ; whose moral 
character was composed of an original sensibility, 
controlled by the most inflexible public principle, 
which nothing could bend unless it frst overwhelm 
ed. ‘This quality was remarkably showu in his exer- 
tions regarding the criminal code. With all that 
ardour of temperament with which he unceasingly 
pursued the good of his country, never had there 
been a reformer of the law who was more circum- 
spect in his means, or more considerate in his end. 
He had redeemed his country from a great disgrace 
by at least putting a stop to that career of improvi- 
dent aud dixgraceful legislation which from ses- 
sion to session had multiplied capital felonies, 
The question with regard to the discretion that 
ought to be exercised was not as to the infliction of 
transportation, but as to the powcr of superadding 
death as a punishment in cases of an aggravated na- 
ture, He did not mean to enter into any discussion 
of the principles maintained by Dr. Paley ou this 
subject. They had not to consider whether some 
good might not be derived from the execution of a 
person of mischievous character and practices for 
some minor offence, but whether the whole good so 
derived to society was such as to exceed the evil. 
He might venture to express his conviction, that the 
result of such an inquiry as he proposed would be, 
to show that the balance of advantage was the othe 
way. It had been argued on a former occasion, by 
the late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, with 
reference to this question, that if one execution only 
out of sixty convictions for capital crimes took 
place, that one execution still served as a dreadful 
example, and diminished the chances of escape. He 
himself, on the contrary, was prepared to contend, 
that such av example, so far from operating on the 
malefactor’s mind as a source of alarm at the capital 
punishinent, actually lessened the terrors of trans. 
portation, Exulting at his probable escape from the 
more dreadful infliction, his joy and. satisfaction 
eclipsed and obscured those apprehensions with 
which he would otherwise contemplate the penalties 
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bolf the wember of convietrouss; in the lesser felo 
ties the roto was bin 200 7 in 30, and even 1 in 60 
He ogeood that the dis r tion at preseut exercised 


Tht te be coutinaed tothe crimes of burglary and! 
highwayocbbery; bet at war, on the part of the 
buble lovd, doiug injustice to the general krgament,| 


tu the tocether all d eos and sorte of telonies, 
baie deduce from the whole a general average :) 
tuey curl to be divided into classes, and the last 


would be found to cousist of a prodigious namber! 
ot esow whieh there bad boon ne exccutions at 
al Por the suke of clessness he would gay, that be} 
would separate the namerous felonies into three 
€ ¢ the first woul! consiet of murder and muni 
dk s offcaces——these that attacked life aad limb,! 
#) pul the former to imuisent hazard: the second 
woul) be composed of arson, highway robbery, piracy, | 
aid some other felonies of a similar degree of atracity,| 
woou which at present the lew was carried into ex. | 
«c “iG & great many cases. Upon those two 
dy ons, he would adit for the present, that it; 
wo lt be unsafe to propose any alteration; thy 
ow bt stillte be punished with death, aud he believed 


whieh he was certainly to suffer, Exile appeared to 
him as it did to Cicero, not a punishmeut but a re. 
fage. In support of this opinion, he would quote 
the authority of one whom, if he could not describ 

him as av eminent lawyer, all would agree to have 
j been deeply skilled in human nature, as well as a 
must active and experienced magistrate—he alluded 
ito the celebrated Henry Fielding. In work pub 

| tished by that geutleman, at the period when the first 
| Partinmentary enquiry was in progress, and ent tled 
| A ‘Treatise on the Causes of Crime,” there would 
be found this observation—* A single pardon excites 
a yrenter degree of hope in the minds of criminals 
lthan twenty executions do of fear.” How much 
| stronger mast be this feeling of hope noder the pre 

‘sent administration of justice, and how strongly 
riminal to 








lmust it not influence the wiud of the 
j 
‘ 


lespive a doon: so comparatively mild? Bat another]! 


disgrace to our law, and as creating a false opinion, | 
that it was mach more sanguinary than it had ever) 


with their evidence, and the injured from commeuc- 
ing prosecutions. The chances of escape were thus 
multiplied by a system that discouraged the prosecu- 
tor, and encreased the temptation of the offender. 
The better part of mankind, in those grave and re- 
flecting moments which the prosecution for a capital 
offence must always bring with it to their mind, 
shrunk frequently from the task imposed on them. 
The act of George HI. for preserving bleaching 
grounds frem depredation, had been, from its exces. 
sive severity, seldom proceeded on: Such was the 
case with several other acts, and more especially with 
the act relating to baukrupts concealing their effects. 
He might refer also to au act passed in 1812, for the 
purpose of consolidating the different acts which 
created offences against the revenue laws, and re- 
pealing all those not therein specified. This act he 
understood to have been passed at the instance of 
certain officers of the revenuc. It had become 
manifest, he presumed, that as Lord Bacon had long 
since observed, great penalties always deadened the 
Operation of the laws. Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
who had presided tong and to his own honour, in the 
principal revenue court of the kingdom, had been 
convinced of the truth of this principle. Another poiat 
of great importance in considering the comparatively 
small number of cases in which death was ordinarily 
inflicted, was the effect which was produced by so 
frequently pronouncing the judgment. He feared 
that its effect was to impair, and sometimes wholly to 
remove those solemn impressions which it was desir- 
able should always be produced on such an occasion. 
Of what possible advantage could it be to pronounce 
a sentence which every one who heard it was satis- 
fied would not be carried into execution? To him 
it appeared to be so much wanton subtraction from 
those terrors which formed the chief guardian of 
society, because without them neither life nor pro- 
perty could be secure. How conld those terrors be 
sustained, if murder and burglary were levelled with 
offences deserving and receiving a mych slighter 
punishment? The jurisdiction of life and death 
was an awful authority, which had been wisely en- 
trusted to courts of judicatare, in order to hold forth 
the wholesome example that justice might take away 
lite, though power could not. But the law was de- 
prived of its beneficent energy, and society of the 
protection which it needed, whenever that authority 
was disarmed of its terrors. For several years that 
effect had been gradually impared, and such a change 
alone was, he felt persuaded, a fertile source of 
crime. He entirely concurred in the opinion of Sir 
W. Grant, that the great utility of the punishment 
of death consisted in the horror which it was na- 
turally calculated to excite; but that, to produce 
this end effectually, all criminal laws should be in 
unison with public feeling. Whenever they were 
directly opposed to it, the end must be totally de- 
feated. He brought to the support of this argu- 
ment no less authcrities than those of Sir W. Black- 
stone, of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt; to which he might 
add that of Lord Grenville, who had maintained the 
same principles, in a speech as distinguished by 
forcible reasoning, as by profound political wisdom 
and majestic eloquence. It must undoubtedly hap- 
pen, in the best regulated conditions of society, that 
the laws should sometimes be at variance with the 
sentiments and feclings of good men, But that they 
should remain permanently in that state, not more 
inconsistent with obvious policy than repugnant to 
the opiniuns of all the enlightened and respectable, 
was scarcely credible in a country like Great Britain. 
Amongst all people an agreement between the laws 
and the general feeling of those who were subject to 
them was essential to their efficacy. But this agree- 
ment became of unspeakable importance in a coun- 
try where the charge of executing the laws was 
committed, in a great measure, to the people them- 
selves. He knew not how to contemplate, without 
scrious apprehension, the consequences that might 
attend the prolongation of a system like the present. 
It was with these views and opinions that he had 
been induced to propose a full enquiry into the state 
of the penal code, uot for the purpose of throwing 
new impediments in the way of our civil govern- 
ment, but to remove those already exisitng, before 
they became insuperable. His object was to make 
the laws popular, and to reclaim an habitual re- 
verence for their administration. {t was in order 
that their execution might be made easy, their ter- 
rors overwhelming, their efficacy irresistible, that he 
now implored the House to give this subject its most 
grave consideration. He would beg to remind it, 
that Sir William Blackstone, in his classical work on 
the Jaws of England, bad pointed out the indispen- 
sable necessity under which juries often laboured of 
committing what he called a pious perjury, in esti- 
mating the value of stolen property. This was 
another lamentable irregularity springing from the 
system, The practice resorted to by one of the 
wisest institntions of the country, so clearly indica- 
tive as it was of public feeling, afforded an instruc- 
tive lesson to a wise statesman. The administration 
of the law, in all its branches, was the great bond of 
society, the point at which authority and obedience 
met most nearly. If those who held the reins of 
government, instead of attempting a remedy, should 
content themselves with vain lamentations at the 
growth of crime, if they should refuse to conform the 
laws to the opinions and dispositions of the public, 
that growth must continie to spread a just alarm. 


y+ titions from a body of men intimately connected 
with the administration of the law—he meant the 
magistraey of the country—would be presented, 
praying for a general revision. Amongst that body 
he understood that but little difference of opinion 
prevailed ; and that when their petitions should be 
exaynined, it woold be scen that the names subscribed 
to them gave them an additional weight. He had 
not thought it right, however, to postpone his mo 
tion for an enquiry so important till those petitions 
were actuafly on the table. He should have felt im- | 
decd extreme regret if the consideration of this | 


| 





question had been preceded by petitions agreed to at | 
clamorous and popular assemblies. He would never 





‘laws in ¢ 


j most mpurtant consideration was, the effect of such]; 
' letersing witnesses from coming forward 


‘ ever earnest. 


sacrifice an iota of the dignity of Parliament, or of 
lits deliberative capacity, to such applicativos, how. | 
i 


But the petition from the city of Lon- 


He had reason to believe that in a few days many |) 








. ~ 
dew ought to be regarded in another light. It 
ceeded from magistrates accustomed to adminny. 
justice in a most populous metropolis, aud whe, M¢ 
cessarily possessed very great experience. [t ». 
ceeded from a body of most respectable traders 
an peculiarly exposed to those depredationg agi 
which capital punishment was denounced, } “ag 
jsembly so composed was one of weight and dignity 
jand its representations on this subject were entitle, 
\to the greater deference, inasmuch as the results yf 
their experience appeared to be in direct uppositi 
ito their strongest prejudices. The disposition n 
|\destroy those who injured us was natural, but the 
city of London had been disabused of it. He woy 
wish also to advert shortly to another petition whie 
had been presented from the society of Quake, 
This petition had been treated rather too harshly 
and described as containing a very extravagant re. 
commendation. It concluded, however, with sim ly 
praying that the house would adopt such a chang 
as might be consistent with the ends of justice, 4 
did certainly deviate into a speculation as tothe 
future existence of some happier condition of societ 
wheva mutual good-will might render severe punisi, 
ments unnecessary ; but this was a speculation wih 
}which good and philosophical men had in all ages, 
dJulged and consoled themselves. The petitioners wen 
however, too enlightened not toknow that with sud, 
questions statesmen and lawgivers had no concen, 
Their arrangements and regulations must be limited 
by a view of the actual state, and the nece 
wants, of a community. And, whilst he made they 
remarks, he could not but recollect what that hod 
was to whose petition he applied them—a body tha 
sent neither paupers to thejr parishes, nor criminaj 
to their gaols ; a body that thought a spirit of bene. 
volence an adequate security to mankind ; @ spirit 
which certainly wanted but the possibility of its be. 
ing universal, to constitute the perfection of oy 
nature ; a body that had ever been foremost in yp. 
dertaking every great and good work, and whic 
had paved the way tu an abolition of the slave trade 
The aid of such a body must always be a source 
hope and‘ encouragement to ‘thosé who aimed at 
effecting any amelioration in the laws and Situation 
of the country. He should now conclude by moving 
for the appointment of a commitice to inquire in 
and consider so much of the criminal law as relate 
to capital felonies,and to report their opinions to te 
house. te 
[To be continued.] 














PERSIAN CUSTOMS. 


A letter from Vienna says, “ Weare occupied here 
with the Persian Ambassador, his dress, his shawk, 
and beautiful slave. She never goes out except 
veiled to the eyes. At the audience which the Am- 
bassador had of the Emperor he was clothed ina 
rose-coloured habit, embroidered with silver. He 
wore on his head three rows of precions stones and 
the decoration of three Classes of the Order of th 
Solar Lion, with the portrait of the Emperor ¢ 
Persia, richly ornamented with pearls. The pre 
sents which he had to make to the Emperor we 
carvied upon several litters. Upon the first was tk 
portrait of the Schah, adorned with rubirs; the gu 
land of the medatlion was formed of large pearls. The 
second carried the Kara Chorassan, or Sabre of 
Damascus steel, transmitted from Tamerlane to 
Schah Abbas, and from him to the reigning Schah: 
and the Shekin-Schapmane ; or, Book of the King 
of Kings, containing the history of the high deeds 
of the reigning family, from Schah Nadir to the pre 
sent time, in 80,000 distiches, composed by th 
Persian Poet Fet Ali Can. On the third litte 
were two pieces of Cashinire tapestry, worked afte 
the manner of the shawls of that name. By the sik 
of each litter marched two Court footmen ; and ther 
were on six other litters several Cashmire shawls.” 





ITALIAN BANDITTI. 
——=Sae 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Rome, dated 
6th February, 1819;—“ We have just escaped with otf 
lives, and only just.. Thirty miles from here, betwee 
Rome and Naples, at half-past two, in the middle of 
one of the finest days (the day before yesterday) you 
ever beheld, the sun shining beautifully, scven of the 
celebrated banditti rushed from out of a wood; 9. 
and myself were on the box; each man levelled bis 
gun at us; the bost-boy fell off his horse ; We imme 
diately, finding it quite impossible to resist, got on tht 
ground as soon as possible; they began with me;!- 
had nothing in my pockets but my watch, which! 
saved; they next attacked J. tore his clothes all opet, 
took all his money, watch, &c. then to G.and his se 
vant, took both their watches, and stabbed G's # 
vant in several places with a stiletto. They were molt 
capitally armed‘than any thing you ever saw. 

then began upon the carriage, got in, and turned evel] 
thing out ; the first object was my poor dressing aM 
with snuff-boxes, watches, all my fox-hunting mattety 
brushes, combs, &c. &c. took every one, next all of 
mony, not one sixpence left, either of ours or servants; 
they then knacked me down with the barrel of the gv 
tore the ring off my finger, which they were just §0i08 
to cut off, only my ring came off, then tore my shift 
pin from my neckcloth, kicked me under the bors, 
leaving one man standing over me with the muzzle of 
|a loaded gun at one ear, and another with a stiletto, 
'I moved to murder me; they then broke open the front 
|trunk, and took every single shirt, neckcloth, stock> 
jings, and shoes of both servants, so that they bavé 
‘neither money nor clothes; they took most of my clea 
jthings, but would not take any dirty. G. has lost 
lexcept his uniform. ‘They packed them up in seve 
|sacks, and each took his sack and walked quietly ine 
the wood again. I-can assure you, we were for 25m" 
nutes every instant expecting to be shot or stuck, # 
they told us we should if any one spoke, and threate™ 


) 








ed, if they did not find enough of plunder, to send # 


up the mountains, and would have 300 ducats ransoo 
'foreach—if not given in so many days, we were t0 

tortured to death ; they have got our all, value upwar 
of £400, but which is thought nothing of, have 
saved out lives; for I assure you for half an hour! ea 
pected every moment to die, they were during th 
time employed in. robbing us.” , 
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The Gleaner. 


«Jam buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
auf” Warton. 


QUEEN ANN AND THE DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 


—— 


We think the following extracts from the Memoirs 
of the Duke of Marlborough, recently published by 
Coxe, in two vols. quarto, will serve tolerably well to 
illustrate the degree of political influence obtained by 
female favourites in the court of Queen Anne; as also 
toshow the liberties which thas weak Princess per- 
mitted to be taken with her. Our readers will per- 
ceive, that the time when the following conversations 
took place, was that just succeeding the introduction 
of Abigail Hill, afterwards Mrs. Masham, to court. 
“This lady was first introduced to the Queen as an 
humble dependent~and spy of the Duchess of Marl- 
‘porough ; but succeeded in supplanting her patroness 
in the royal confidemce :— 

« Mortified at the increasing influence which Mrs. 
‘Masham appeared to enjoy, the Duchess continually 

ersecuted the Queen with her reproaches and remon- 
strances, both in person and byletter. Itis needless to 

tiate on the disgust which this:ill-timed application 
and imprudent importunity produced. The Queen and 
the Duchess never met without sullen silence or bitter 
reproaches ; and never wrote without ironical apologies 
‘or contemptuous taunts. ‘Ihe effects of these female 
ars, arrising from offended dignity on the one hand, 
nd disappointed ambition on the other, may be traced 
throughout the series of correspondence, and produced 
the most sinister effects on the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, by the perplexities into which they perpe- 
tually threw both the Treasurer and General.” 

We extract some curious particulars explanatory of 
‘the nature and effects of these ‘still-beginning, never- 
ending’ disputes: ; 

« Soon after the victory of Oudenard, their alterca- 
tions produced an open quarrel. The Duchess, as Mis- 
tres Of the Robes, had arranged the jewels to be worn 
bythe Queen at the solemn fe Deum celebrated. on 
that occasion. The Queen retusing to adopt the ar- 
rangement, the Duchess ascribed her objection to the 
ill offices of Mrs. Masham; and reproached her, by 
letter, for such a proof of unkindness and contempt. 
She also taunted her Royal Mistress, in the cuach, as 
they passed to the church; and, during the service 
ise reverting to the subject, she coupled her indis- 
creet remonstrance with a complaint, in the name of 
the Duke, that he no longer enjoyed the usual degree 
of confidence and favour. As the Queen prepared to 
reply, the Duchess interrupted her, by abruptly re- 
questing that she would cease the conversation, lest 
they should be overheard. Soon after the ceremony, 
she sent the Queen the letter from the Duke, dated 
July 23, accompanied with an epistle in a more aggra- 
wated stile of invective than she had hitherto ventured 

toemploy, The displeasure which so uncourtly and 
‘gerimonious an effusion excited was marked by the 
‘tone of the Queen’s reply. 

4 After the commands you gave me in the church, 
on the thanksgiving, of not answering you, I should 
not have troubled you with these lines, but to re- 
= the Duke of Marlborough’s letter safe into your 

ni s.”” - 

' The sarcastic and contemptious brevity of this note, 
idrew forth a reproachful answer from the Duchess; in 
which, among other equally unbecoming.expressions, 
she obsetved :-— 

“I should think myself wanting in my duty to you, 

‘if Tsaw you so much in the wrong, as, without preju- 
dice or passion, I think you.are in several. particulars, 
and did not tell you of it.” 

“ This epistolary wrangle was, not long afterwards, 
filowed by an interview, in which the Duchess set 
the seal to her indiscretion, by renewing her expostu- 
ltions on the countenance manifested towards Mr. 
Harley and Mrs. Misham. ‘Ihe minute of this conver- 
ation, of which no trace appears in the ** eonduct,”’ is 
preserved in her hand-writing, and was evidently sup- 
pressed on mature reflection. We give this cha- 
racteristic document without abridgement or altera- 
tion, 

Heads of the conversation with Mrs. Morvey,®* Sept. 
$—20, 1708. 

“ Nobody trusted or countenanced by her, but who 
is, some way or other, influenced by Mr. Harley. 

“ Mr. Harley never had a good reputation in the 
world; but is much worse thought of since he is out 
of her service, where people were content to suffer him, 
because he was thought to depend upon Lord Marl- 
borough and Lord Treasurer. But since he was 
tempted by the favour of Abigail to set up for himself, 
and to betray and ruin thos? that had brought him into 
her service, and her service itself also, nobody alive 
can be more odious than he is, or more contemptible 
to all parties. 

“ Why will she not consider fairly and coolly the 
distinction she makes between some of the Whigs, 
who ‘did her such real and accep‘able service in the 
union with Scotland, and in the matcer of the invita- 
tion of a member of the electoral family of England; 

‘ind my Lord Havershom, who, upon both these ac- 
Hons, and many others, talked so insolently and scan- 
dalously of her administration in her own hearing. 
And yet that man was admitted to her presence with 





‘the air of a friend, though he is plainly in another in- 


terest and can never serve her; and the others are kept 


‘at the greatest distance, coutrary to the advice and 


opinion of all her servants, whom she has most reason 
totrust, though they have shown themselves in her 
Presence als, both able and willing to serve her, and 
desirous to make her great and happy. 

“ Even in this last session of Parliament, the ‘Tories 


jomed, to a man, against the council of Scotland, and 


Mr. Harley himself underhand: when, after all that 


Was over, upon occasion of the late invasion, these 


men did expose the Tories to all the world, by show- 
their zeal for ber and fur her Government, by strength- 
tuing it every way in their power, at that time of 
Nger 
“Inthe course of this interview, the altercation be- 
came so violent, that the high-toned voice of the 
uchess was heard in the antiechanrber; and when 
she came out, hereyes were suffused with teats. The 
Queen was found in a siinilar state of agitation by 
those who first entered the apartment, and we learn, 
trom a subsequedit fetter of the Duchess, that she was 
ees With every proof of contempt and indigna- 
on, si 
 Phese contentions, and particularly the final inter- 
View, could nor long be kept a secret from the royal 
‘tendants; and the repoits, which were industriously 
Circulated on the occasion, produced the usual effect 
attendi. g che decline of court favour. Aa instance of 
Us king occurred in the conduct of t Earlof Kent; 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


who, being blamed by Mr. Maynwaring for his 
assiduities towards Mrs. Masham, faintly excused 
himself, on the plea that he must behave civilly to all 
the Queen’s servants, Some of the Whigs also began 
to anticipate the disgrace of their zealous patroness, 
and treated her with such coldness and reserve as to 
excite her suspicion that they were transferriug their 
devotions to the new idol. 

«The mortifying result of this altercation, and the 
no less mortifying consequences which it produced, ap- 
pear to have cooled the zeal of the Duchess. In a fit 
of spleen and disappointment, she testified to the Duke 
her contempt of all party-distinctions, and at the same 
time announced a decided resolution to discontinue he 
fruitless and unwelcome remonstrances. Her deter- 
mination was not only applauded by her husband, who 
had so often lamented her warmth and imprudence, 
but even by the Whig chiefs, who perceived that 
her importunities injured instead of promoting their 
cause.” 

* The name assumed by the Queen, in her correspondence 
with the Duchess, who called herself Mrs. Freeman. 


pe 
CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 








(From Golewin’s Recollections of Japan, §c.) 
—-—. 


The dignity of both the Japanese Emperors is inhe- 
sited by the eldest of their male descendants, in default 
of whom they must adopt sons from princely families 
related to them. 

“ The Japannese empire consists of ‘many principa- 
lities, which are governed by the Damjos, or reigning 
princes, and ot the provinces belonging to the Emperor 
himself, the administration of which is entrusted to 
governors. The number of reigning princes in Japan 
is more than two hundred ; the possessions of most of 
them are but small, but some of them are extremely 

owerful: thus, for example, the Damjo of Sindai, when 

e comes to the capital, has a court and attendants, 
which amounts to sixty thousand persons. ‘These 
princes govern their possessions as independent sove- 
ceigns: they have even the right to give new laws, only 
these must have no influence on the other parts of the 
empire; for in such cases no ordinance can be put in 
execution without superior authority. Every Damjo 
is bound to keep a certain number of soldiers, of which 
the temporal Emperor disposes.” 

The Emperor's own. provinces are governed by ofli- 
cers called Obunjo. His supreme council consists of 
five reigning princes; and there are other official de- 
partments, which show that the sovereign is not abso- 
lute. 4 

“The Japanese military force consists of artillery, 
infantry, and cavalry. We did not sce the last, but 
were infotmed that the best men were selected for it. 
They have rich dresses and fine horses, and are armed 
with sabres, pikes, and pistols. 

«¢ The Japanese artillery is still extremely imperfect. 
It is nearly in the same state as it was in Europe at the 
cime that cast cannon began to be used. ‘Those cast in 
Japan are of copper; and, in proportion to the calibre, 
uncommonly thick, The breech is unscrewed in order 
to load ; the Japanese, therefore, load their cannon very 
slowly, and do not fire till all'the artillery-men have 
retired to some distance; one of them then discharges 
it with along linstock. ‘Their cannonading, therefore, 
may put to flight savages by the nuise, but not Euro- 

cans.” 

Their infantry are armed with matchlocks, pikes, 
sabre and dagger, and bows and arrows, in the use of 
4 the latter of which they are much more dextrous than 
with their muskets and pistols, which have copper bar- 
relg and are very heavy. 

It ts a remark worthy of notice at this time, when 
the subject is somuch discussed among ourselves, that 
in Japan they have not a only a Commercial Gazette 
and Price Current, but also paper money. Captain G. 
tells us, that, - 

‘In order to extend trade ever the whole empire, 
and give the merchants more resources and facilities, 
the Japanese have introduced bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, such as are met with in the European 
states, under the protection of the laws. In one of the 
southern principalities of Japan, there are bank-notes, 
which circulate as money. There are three kinds of 
coin in Japan ; gold, silver, and copper. ‘The latter are 
round, with holes inthe middte, by which they are put 
up on a string, and carried as in a purse. ‘his money 
is called by the Japanese mon. hen they saw our 
copecs, they compared them with this coin, and found 
that four Japanese mon made one copec. The gold and 
silver coins are longish, four-cornered, and thicker than 
an imperial. The name, value, date of the year, and 
name of the maker, are stamped on each. “ 

The following is the seg account which the 
Japanese.are stated to have given of taeir po ulation : 

¢ They also showed us a plan of thecapital, and told 
us, that a man could rot walk in one day from one end 
of it to the other. When we questioned the Japancse 
respecting its population, they affirmed chat it contained 
upwards of 10 millions of inhabitants, and were very 
angry when we doubtedit. They brought us the next 
day a paper from one of their officers, who had been 
employed in the police in Yeddo. It was stated in this 
paper, that the city of Yeddo has, in its principal streets, 
two hundred and eighty thousand houses, and in each 
of them there live from thirty to forty people. Sup- 
pose there were only thirty, the nuniber of inhabitants 
must amouats to eight millions four hundred thousand ; 
add to this the inhabitants of the small houses and huts, 
those who live in the open air, the imperial Guard, the 
Guard of the Princes in the capital, their suites, &e. the 
nunaber of the inhabitancs must exceed ten millions. 
Asaconfirmation of their a‘sertions, the Japanese men- 
tioned besides, that Yeddo: lone contained 36,000 blind 
people. ‘To this we could say nothing, and neither al- 
low the Japanese te be in the right, nor contradict the 
jassertion.”” 
|| & Avery singular cu 
| Japanese is, that the tect 
| by some corrosive liquid. 








gcom at the marriages of the 
hot the bride are made black 
‘The teeth remain black 
| ever after, and serve to show that a woman 15 married, 
(‘ora widow. Another circumstance is, at the birth of 
tevery child, to plant atree ina garden or court-yard, 
|| which attains its full growth in as many years as a man 
|| requires to be mature for the duties of marriage. When 
‘he marries, the tree is cut dawn, and the wood is made 
\linto chests and-boxes, to contain the clothes and other 
|| things which are made for the new-married couple. 
(| «The Japanese may marry as often a5 they please: 
'| marriages with sisters are prohitited, but they can marry 
any other relative.” 


a _ — 
|| We once (says Golowin) saw the Governorof Mats- 
‘| mai ride on horseback to a temple, where thanksgiv- 


>=— 





year, in spring. The high-priest, the priests, and officers, 
who were obliged to be present, were gone there before. 
He rode alone without ceremony ; a small train attend- 
ed him on foot. To the horse’s bit, there were fast- 
ened, instead of the bridle, two light blue girdles, 
which two grooms held fast on each side of the horse’s 
mouth; the two ends of these girdles were held by 
two other grooms, who went a little gt a distance from 
the others so that these four men occupied almost the 
whole road. ‘lhe tail of the horse was covered with a 
light blue silk bag. ‘The Governor, dressed in his usual 
clothes, in which we had often seen him, sat, without 
his hat, upon a magnificcent saddle, and held his feet 
in wooden japanned stirrups, which resembled little 
boxes. The grooms who held the horse at the bit, con- 
tinually cried, Chat, chai, that is, softly, softly; how- 
ever, they pushed on the horse, and made it leap and go 
quick ; the Governor therefore stooped, and held fast 
the saddle with both hands. Ata short distance before 
him went some soldiers in a row with two serjeants, 
and though nobody was in the way, they continually 
cried, Make room, make room / behind the Governor, 
followed the armour-bearers, who carried all the in- 
signia of his dignity in cases: this was to siguity that 
the Governor was zncognito. 





~ "TABLE ROCK AT NIAGARA FALLS. 





The fall of a great part of the Table Rock, at the 
Cataract of Niagara, into the gulph below the Falls, 
is another strong proof that the descent of the sheet 
of water was once at Queenstown, seven miles below 
the prescat descent. The Table Rock was on the 
Canada side. It was a projection from the shore of 
the river something in the shape ofa table leaf, situ- 
ated just below the Falls. It extended several feet 
beyond the contiguous edge of the bank on each side 
of it, and strangers who visited the cataract, were 
sometimes in the habit of approaching the brink of 
the projection, and looking over into the horrid gulf 
below, where they could see the fuot of the Falls and 
descent of the water. This was an indulgence of 
curivsity always extremely dangerous. When you 
descended what is called the ladder, some distance 
below the Falls, on the Canada side, aud passed up 
towards the foot of the Cataract, under the awful 
rampart that frowned with a gloomy menace over 
your head, you passed under the Table Rock. As 
you looked up, you saw a little leaf of rock, extend- 
ing from the surface of the bank about One hundred 
and forty or fifty feet above your head. It appeared 
small to the eye when at the foot of the Falls, although 
its dimensions were of some considerable magnitude. 
The account from Buffalo states, that the piece 
which dropped off in consequence of the evulsion 
was 25 rods long, and from one to six rods wide—a 
pretty extravagant account, unless the rock has grown 
for the last two years. , 

The ivhabitauts on the Canadian side inform us, 
that previous to the late war, there was a book kept 
near the Falls where visitors from all parts of the 
world entered their names, and observations on the 
appearance of the cataract, but which book is now 
unfortunately lost, “They also assert that this book 
bore evidence that the Falls receded gradually, 
although with extreme slowness, They assert that 
during every Spring, by the operation of the frost, 
tremendous fragments of the rock which compose each 
side of the bank below the Falls came off, and swell 
the pile of immense rocks at the edge of the river.— 


probably changes by its being undermined by the 
violent action and re action of the waters at the foot 
of the cataract, and then broken down by the weight 
and violence of the immense sheet that passes over it, 
Certain it is, that the testimony of English officers, 
many years ago, gives the Falls a very different ap- 
pearance from what they now wear. The cliff that 
forms the brink of the Falls is soft, and you may 
break the fragments at their foot without much diffi- 
culty. A stranger who passes from Niagara to 
Queenstown, must be impressed with a conviction 
that the immense basin which expands in the river 
at the latter place, was once the place where the war- 
ring waters dashed down in awful violence from a 
verge that no loager appears. Froin Niagara to 
Queenstown, the channel of the river is narrow, the 
banks present a perpendicular of a hundred and 
forty or fifty facet high, with few exceptions, Small 
trees and shrubs grow out from the crevices of the 
rock on each side, and the nearer you approach to the 
Falls the smaller and more rare do you find these 
marks of vegetation; at the Falls you see few ur none 
—at Queenstown you find evergreen trees, of some 
considerable size. What is this but an evidence 
that the Falls have receded? again, you find along 
inside of the bank, and near the surface, smal) round 
holes, wora smooth by the friction of the waters.— 
These holes are now a hundred and forty or fifty 
feet above the floods that roar along the channel 
below them: how came they here, unless they were 
once above the cataract, aud worn by the river — 
The more this interesting subject is examined, the | 
more palpable is the evidence, that the Falls of Nia- 
gara have worn back seven miles in the lapse of ages, 


The great ledge of rock over which the river falls, || 
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the the kiln, whea brought to its greatest heat, a 
quantity of common salt, the fumes of which ecca- 
stoned a superficial vitritication of the clay. This 
practice was succecded, in a short time, by a capital 
improvement in the body of the ware itself, which 
originated in the following incident. Mr. Arthbury, 
& potter, in a journey to London, was recommended, 
by the hostler of his inn, at Dunstable, to use pow- 
dered flint, for curing some disorder in his horse's 
eyes; and, for that purpose, a flint-stone was thrown 
into the fire, to render it more easily pulverizable 
The potter observing the fliut to be changed, by the 
fire, toa pure white, was immediately struck with 
the idea, that his ware might be improved by an ad- 
Hdition of this material to the whitest clays he could 
procure, Accordingly, he sent home a quantity of 
the flint.stones, which are plentiful among the chalk- 
hills near Dunstable, and tried them with tobaccu- 
pipe-clay, and thus produced the white stone ware, 
which svon became the staple branch of pottery. 

In 1763, Mr, Josiah Wedgewood, who had previ- 
ously introduced several improvements in the com- 
position, form, and colour of this ware, inveuted the 
improved kind now generaly made. It is composed 
of the whitest clays frum Dorsetshire and other 
places, mixed with a due proportion of ground fiat. 
The pieces are fired twice, and the 4 applied 
after the first firing, in the same manner as porcelain. 
The glaze is a vitreous composition of flint and 
other white earthy bodies, with the addition of white 
lead for the flux, log to « flint glass. 
This compound being mixed with water to a proper 
consistence, the pieces, after the first firing, are sepa- 
rately dipt into it: being somewhat bibulous, they 
imbibe a quantity of the mere water, and the glaze 
which was united with that portion of the water, re. 
maias adherent uniformly a!l over their surface, so as 
: a —— second firing, a coat of perfect 
glass. Enamelled ware, after paintin 
a third firing to fix the Solana Celts 

; The finest porcelain, of which tlower-pots are some- 
times composed, is fully equal to that of Sevé or Dres- 
(len, is made at the Cambriaa China-works at Swan- 
sea, in South Wales. 





‘ARCHBISHOP OF JERUSALEM. 
i 


‘The Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem, Gregorio 
Pietro Giarve, has lately atrived in this country, and 
has taken up his residence in Firth-street, Soho, Lon 
don, He is in the dress of the Apostle St. James 
with blue turban, a robe loose, &e. His long beard, 
and venerable and apostalie appearance, attract great 
notice, and excite much curiosity. We learn that the 
Archbishop's object in visiting England, iv to solicit 
assistance, and obtain some of the machinery to estab- 
lish a — press at Mount Lebanon, for the pur- 
pose of preparing, and there distributing correct edi- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures in the Syriac language. 
Although Mount Lebanon is under the dominion of a 
Christian Prince, nearly all the rest of Syria is govern- 
ed by, and composed of, ‘Turks, Not a few of these 
have ‘ately become Christians, for the fanatic fury of 
their faith seems to be every day abating. ‘To gain 
many, ,very many, from Mabometanism over to 
Christianity, little more seems wanting than to distri- 
bute copies of the Bible amongst the Syrian Turks in 
their own language ; but to prepare such works bas 
been found, heretofore, generally impracticable. The 
\editions of the Bible printed in this country, for most 
| parts of the East, have, from their total inaccuracy 
jbeen utterly useless. We believe we may venture to 
say, without any offence to the learned, that none but 
j4 native ought to attempt to be the correcter of a 
Syriac press. A single mistake in the placing of a 
point, may make the same word convey a meaning the 
most ludicrous, for what the author intended to be of 
a precisely opposite character, 


— 








NEW GAME, 


The following ate some particulars respecting w 
new game now pore at Berlin, and other pla- 
ces:—-it is something like horse-racing, or more 
properly calculated, as the English people lay their 
money on the turf, on the hedging principle; for, 
supposing a field of horses to start at Epsom or 
elsewhere, and the odds against one horse is five to 
one—against another two to one—and even betting on 
another, any geutieman taking ».l the bets cannot lose 4 
but if | ot the horses win, the person so bettin 
wins all the money, which is very often the case, an 
is what is called betting round to advantage and ac- 
count; for many great fortunes have been made by 
this principle of the turf. The ball with the assistance 
of a mate used in this new game called Un, Deuz, 
Ging, is costly, and made of solid ivory, by a cele~ 
brated arcist of Berlin,a very great mathematical turner ; 
is only a little above one per cent. tm favour of the 
bankec:. has forty-eight ways of deciding top and bot- 
jtom, like a die, to the greatest nicety, with twenty- 
|four ways fot black, sixteen ways for red, and eight 
| ways for blue; to which, if a black, the banker pays 





|}equat to the stake; if a red, he pays twice the stake; 


jand if a blue, five times the stake:—=sa, if a punter 
| puts three on black, two on red, aad one on blue, he 
neither wins nor loses. At Perlin, the banker hangs 





and still continue to recede towards Lake Erie. 


JsHiscellancous. 


THE POTTERIES. 


——-_ 





Neweastle, in Staffordshire; which situation was 
probably chosen frum coal being abundant, and the 
other strata consisting most commonly of clays of 
different kinds; some of which make excellent fire- | 
bricks for building the potters’ kilns, aud are also | 
used in forming the saggers (a corruption of the Ger- 
man schrayers, which signify cases or supporters,) 
in which the ware is burnt. One of the earliest au- 
thors who notices this pottery is Dr. Plott, in his 
“ Natural History of Staffordshire,” which was pub- | 
lished in 1686, when all the ware was of the curse | 
yellow, red, black, or mottled kind, and the common | 
glaze was produced by lead ore, finely powdered, and 
sprinkled on the pieces of ware before firing. In 
1690, two forcigners, of the name of Els, invented, | 








The principal potteries in this kingdom are near 


jup @ purse, which contains Prussion d’ors, equal to 
ire: a thousand guineas—and aay one putting a single 
|d’or ina bowl, if ic come four blue running, wins the 
jpurse. ‘This is a favourite stake. Uf a punter parcilles 
twice on the blue one pound, he wins thirty-five pounds 
for his ong. “This vew ganje is now playing in France, 
and outvies all other games. The decision is simple, 
jcorrect, and very pleasing, affording great epportuni- 
ties for hedging. Lt is supposed the ball wilt stop un- 
| decided once in about two or three hundred eventem 
| which calculation shows to a certainty the eorrectness 
|of the principle, as affirmed by judges of the game, 





| We leara from Rome, that in repairing the princi. 
| pal altar of the lower church of St, Francis d' Assise 
the body of its boly foander has beea discovered, after 
having lain there unknown for 600 years. The Sove, 
‘reign Poutifl, apprised of this discovery, bas given 
orders to the Bishops of Poligno, Perouse, Spoletta 
aud Assise, to repair to this latter town, after the 
| Epiphany, and to make an authentic recoguition of 
the body, with all the mecessary forms. The inten. 
|tion-of the Holy Pather is, that these precious ve. 
{mains shall be transferred, with pomp, to the wppes 
church, and be ticce exposed to the eeneration of tin 


1 ings were to be celebrated, where he must go once every itt Bradley, a new species of glaze, by throwing lato i fathful 
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Aoctry. i 


OUR JOYS—from Goethe. 
>_> - 

There fluttered round the spring, 
A fly of “>! wing, 

Libella, lightly ranging ; 
Long had she pleased my sight, 
From dark to lovely bright, 

Like the cameleon, changing * 
Red, blue, and green, 
Soon lost as secn— 
Oh) ' that I had her near, and knew 
Her real changeless hue! 


She flutters and floate—and will for ever— 
But hold—on the willow she'll light— 
There, there, | have her! I have her! 
And now for a nearer sight— 

1 look—and see a sad dark blue ; 

Thus, Analyst of Joy, it fares with you. 





TWILiIGuT. 


The western skies are no oy gay, 

For the sun of the Summer has died away, 
Yet left no gloom : 

For ere the Spirit of Heaven went, 

He turned mght's shadewy instrument, 
And hung on every perfume. 


To each sweet breeze that havnts the world, 
And sleeps by day in the rove-leaf curled, 
A warinth he yave : 
He has left a life in these marble halls, 
And beauty on yon white waterfalls, — 
And still at his bidding these dark pines wave. 


Rich is the Sun with his golden hair, 

And his eye is too bright for man to bear; 
And when he shrouds 

Nis brow in vapour, and all the west 

Strews gold (as ‘twould welcome a kindly guest) 
He looks like a god on his throne of ¢ ouds. 


Yet—/ know an eye as bright as his, 
And a smile more soft, and lip of bliss, 
Oh! lovelier far: 
And ap arm as white as the milk white dove, 
And « bosom all warm and rich with love, 
And a heart—as the hearts of angels are ! 


saieteeeccteaaiaitaitaindin 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin, 

The following Sonnet has, of itself, no claim to your 
attention ; but its purport has something like it (if the 
plirase be rdinissable), on the benevolence of publica- 
tiun. Trecause it tends to reconcile the unfortunate to 
theix loss; because it tends to create er in such 
as enjoy the happiness of vision ; and because it may 
affurd an opportunity to some blind minstrel, of com- 
posing a grave solemm and melancholic air, suitable to 
tie subject. Jts title and substance are as follow :— 

AN OLD BALLAD, CALLED 
THE BLIND BOY. 
— - | 
Oh! say what's this thing called light ? | 
Which I can ne'er enjoy! 
Or what the blessing of man’s a t 
Oh ! tell, pray tell your poor blind boy ! 
Or what the blessing, &c. 


You talk of wond’rons things 
You say the Sun shines bright; 
I feel him warm, but how can he 
Ere make it day, or make it night ? 
I feel him warn, &c. 


My day or night, myself I make, 
Whene'er T deep or play : 

But could | always keep awake, 
No night be mine, but always day. 

But could f always, Ac. 

Then why should what I nee’r can have 
My peace of mind destroy ? 

J laugh and sing, blythe aya King, 
Altho’ alas! your poor blind boy. 


T laugh and sing, Ac. 
re TUPHLOPHILOS. 
Liverpool, 11th March, 1819. 
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sec 5 








A DESCHIPTION OF LOVE. 


a - 


Now what is Love? I poe thee tell.— 
It is that fountaine and that well 
Where ploasurc and repentance dwell. 
It is pe that sauncing bell, 

That tals all in to heaven or hell : 

And this is Love as I heare tell. 


Vet, what is Love’ io thee, saie.— 
It os a worke en holie daic ; 

It & December matcht with Maie; 
When lustie clouds, in fresh arraie, 
Meare ten months after of the plaice: 
And this is Love, as I heare saic. 


Yet, what is Love? I praic thee, sanc.— 
Tt is @ sunshine mixt with raine ; 

It is a tooth-ache, or like paine ; 

Kt is a gaie, where none doth gaine ¢ 
The Lasse saith no, and would full faine : 
And this is Love, as I heare saine. 


Yet, what is Love! I pray thee, say. 
1 is a yea, it is a nay, 

A pretie kind of sporting fray : 

It is @ thing will soone a z 

Then take the vantage while ypu may : 
And this is Love, as I heare say. 

Yet, what ie Love ? I pray thee, shoe. 
A thing that ereepes, it cannot goe ; 

A prize that passeth to and fro; 

A thing for ane, a thing for mo ; 

Ac dhe that proves must find it so: 
Aud thir Love, sweet friend, T troe. 


As it was A.D. MDXCIIL. 
£2 EDL LETS 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Scientific Motices. 
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Je T. KOSTER’S PATENT WHEEL CARRIAGES. 


—<—>—. 


The principle upon which these Carriages are constructed, issimply that of transferring the weight of the body 
and its Yond trom between the wheels, where it has hitherto been » to the extremities of the axletree outside 


the wheels. 

By much consideration and a long series of experiments, both with models and carriages of the full size, the 
Patentee is convinced, that the evils complained of in the several Committees of the House of Commons, in 
almost every periodical work in which the subject is introduced, and by the general voice of the public, may, in 
a t degree, be avoided by such a change in the construction. 

{fo the rst place it is truly , that narrow wheels cut the roads into deep ruts; and secondly, that broad 

wheels, by their conical or bevelled rims, grind to powder every material, however hard, that is used in repairing 
them. 
On the usual construction of Carriages, the practice of dishing the wheels and bending downwards the arms of 
the axletrees are indispensable: hence the necessity ef bevelling the rim or sole of a broad wheel, otherwise it 
would touch the ground only on its outward edge; but, by this bevel or conical form of the rim, its outward 
circle or circumference becomes smaller than the inward or that next the body of the Cart or W: —and the 
two circles moving together on the same axis, they must revolve in the same time; consequently, the outward or 
smaller circle must slide or be dragged upon the ground in every revolution, the length of the difference between 
the circumferences of the two circles. In a wheel six inches broad it will in common be about one foot; in a nine 
inch wheel eighteen inches: this, in my epinion, is the true cause of the general aversion to broad wheels, 
although it is usually ascribed to others, and those very inefficient. 

They have been forced into use by abatement of the tolls and other encouragemehts, under the erroneous idea 
of their doing less injury to the roads, when in fact it is the most effective machinery that could have been contrived 
for their destruction 

The remedy at first sight appears easy, by making the wheel flat and cylindrical, and the axletree straight and 
horizontal. But a flat and clindrical Le § will not go true and steady upon the ends of a straight axletree. 

The weight being all between the wheels, by constant use and heavy loads, a straight axletree soon loses its 
perfect horizontal position—the wheels immediately begin to splay out at the bottom—the bushes grind against 
the upper part of the axletree-arm next the shoulder, and against the anaes ort of the point, and the machine 
is soon out of order. But the weight resting solely on the outside of the wheels, it can have no tendency to bend 
down the axletree in the middle; on the contrary, it would rather seem to force the ends of it a little downward, 
and make it rise in the middle, thus tending to adapt the wheels to the convex form of the road. 

If a broad wheel can be so made as to run true and steady, a narrow wheel can have no other advantage over it 
than the difference of absolute weight; but constructed as they are at present, the broader the wheel the greater 
the drag, without any consideration of weight ; besides, if the road is not perfectly hard, a narrow wheel cuts 
into it, and thus raises a constant impediment to its own progress. I am fully persuaded, that a heavy Stage or 
Mail Coach constructed on my plan, would run much casier with light wheels of four inches broad, than on the 
narrow wheels of 24 inch tire. 

On the plan here proposed, the whole weight being outside the wheels, and the axletree held fast at both ends, 
the wheels roll truly and steadily over the road, without grinding either the materials of which it is made or their 
own iron tire, and with considerable less toil of the horses. 

This is the main advantage aimed at, but several others would be the result from such a change in the construc- 
tion. First, the saving of room in the streets, the whole vehicle being only six feet broad, whercas by the diver- 
gency of the common wheels, those of a cart require a space of seven feet tour inches. Second, the wheels being 
encompassed and covered by the body, they are infinitely less dangerous and less wore 3 in other respects to 
»ersons on foot or on horseback in narrow crowded streets, than the enormous diverging wheels in common use. 
They are also much less dangerous to light carriages even should they accidentally touch or rub against 

them, and they can never in any case come off. The wheels are smaller, and consequently of less weight 
aud made at less expence, and the axletree being of a smaller diameter in proportion to that of the wheel 
they have the same or a greater mechanical power in the large wheels. This diminution of the thickness of 
the axletree may be done with perfect safety, because the weight is close to its bearing, the pressure veitical, and 
not acted upen by ve | leverage, as is the case in the common axlctree arms; and even were an axletree to break, 
no serious injury could result either to the shaft horse or to the load, for the body would merely drop down a few 
inches on to the rim of the wheel, and there remain. 

The body of this cart is somewhat lower, consequently casier to load; and the line of traction being inclined, 
amd in the most favourable direction, it will be drawn with less power than ecart with high wheels and the draught 
horizontal. 

A cart on this construction will be two-thirds, or perhaps little more than half, the weight of the lightest kind 
used in thistown, and the expense of building will be nearly in the same proportion. The patentee » that 
it shall be of sufficient strength to carry any load the law allows on six-inch wheels, and drawn by two eS. 

Waggons being rarely used either in this town or neighbourhood, it is scarcely necessary to give a particular 
description of their construction, but ~~ will possess precisely the same relative advantages as a cart. 

The invention is equally applicable to light carriages with narrow wheels, as coaches chariots, &c. although the 
difference in draught not be so sensible as in broad wheels. The figure of a stage » given above, 
is chosen as an example. It is calculated to carry the full complement of six inside and twelve outside pas- 
sengers, a sufficient quantity of | ¢, without placing any thing whatever on the roof, or +! person (except 
one on the box with the driver) sittang higher than those inside. This Coach is represented with low hind wheels, 
which will be found a convenience (and in the author's opinion no disadvantage) in all four-wheel carriages ; 
bet if it is preferred, the hind wheels may be made the usual height, without any very material deviation from the 
plan. 
It is evident, that a coach so constructed is much safer than those in common use ; first, by the loading being 
carried so low; next, that it runs upon a somewhat broader base, without requiring more room upen the road ; 

































































A water spout, which lately broke at Tscharchme,’ 
wear Smyrna, has done immense damage. Houses were } 
thrown down, trees rooted up, and thirteen men and fifty 
cxttle washed into the sen; the and ticlds were’ | 
laid waste, and the promise of the vineyards wholly de-'| 
stroyed. ‘The damage is reckoned at 3000 purses, \ 


and thirdly, having no perch it cannot overset by turning too short ;_ the horses’ may be ht round to 
the hind wheels, and the carriage will go round after them in the smallest space possible. ‘The usual occupied 
by the hind wheels of a stage coach is. feet ten inches upon the road, and they diverge to the extent of six fect 
two inches. ‘This coach runs upon five fect exactly, and the extretne breadth of theframe is five feet ten inches. 


The twaoutline wood engravings at the head are, No. 1. a cart fixed on solid blocks with ¢ wheels, having 
the felloes or rims of one entire circle of castiron. No. 2 isa stage coach as Ghockng 6 well Sor huganae 
under the body; both have half their respective plans described under their 
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jthe head of Heraclitus, and carricd himself, or sentit 


H Chronicle, entitled “ Lord 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





As you have complied with the request of One of 
your nunrerdus readers of the Kaleidoscope, by ings 
ing a curious advertisement, I send you another, whig 
I am of opinion is equally whimsical. 

AN EARLY SUBSCRIBER, 
Liverpool, March 6, 1819. 
_ N.B.i=Ie is {oem exposed at the front of 
in this town. name, I am aware, you will 
om to avoid duty; but I give you the contents 
them. 
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S—— R——, Pomatum Master General, Fay 
the Patent Razor, Baron of the nervous Lather Brad, 
Knight Errant of the fine-tooth Comb, and heir 
rent of every barberoxs tool under heaven ; pag 
to inform the fashionables, that he has some time 
arrived from Egypt, and is now rapidly approsiay 
to the meridan of his profession, in the som of 
most populous town ; where he most humbly Preten 
himself as a candidate for the ministry at the altar 
fashion, and hopes to make himself worthy to pact 
lish the polls of her votaries. 

He most fondly flatters himself, that his ex 
title to their patronage, will be as readily admitted) 
wee wo by the wraps ot candour, as it is warrania 
and adarnantinely established upon the rock-rooted 
of authority. / 7 “ 

Descended from a tong crain of barbers, he hase 
braced their profession—a profession as decorous aj, 
dispensible ; by this he has found means of a 
men ef the greatest information and science. frm| 
whose friendly hints he has been seduloust taught y 
weave into his system every curl and ringlet advan, 
geous to beauty; while he has been careful to a 
every supergraceful hair. No cuscomer ever visial 
the shop of 5. R. without leaving the most Srateful ty, 
timory of his approbation. : 

ndfather dressed the 


His greatest great great ara 
ede St. Paul; he rae 









































of the Corinthians, a la m 
fectly acquainted with the flamen crimen of the 
tuan bard, and has the honour of being able to eving 
by his family records, that his grandmother’s huban¢ 
father’s nephew was the exclusive waiting hair-dresg 
of Absalom. His father (and without vanity he 

boast it here) was the.inventor of Gallia comata, by 
was forced to fly in the midst of his harvest, wha 
Julius Caesar conquered the Gauls, and ordered all the 
pomatum pots to be broken ; he too cut the hair froq 


by order of Constantine, to the Pope. 

But it is needless for S. R. to count the honoun 
his ancestors ; like them, “ from the orient te the dra 
ing west,” he has made his foot a post-horse, and h 
travelled over the globe to improve himself in theen 
ditions of his art, to render himself complete mauterd 
Barbery. He may be said, during his travels, to haw 
cleansed his combs with the Pyramids of Egypt, aul 
Cleopatra’s Needle; whet his razor on the obelisk 
Tadmor; moistened his soap with the Tiber and 
Euphrates ; and lathered the greayene men of his 
He bleeds, blisters, shaves, glisters, Crops, Cuts, Pp 
cues, oils, greases, perfumes, pomatams, or tallow can 
dies all mankind ; he challenges any barber on the eatl 
beneath, or in the water under the earth, to sb 
bleed, toupee, curl, whirl or hurl with him, by nigh 
or by day, in the penalty of £500: he engages to etd; 
the pinnacle of their excellence in shaving, by mend 
spitting in the face of his customers, aud by thro 
a razor at their beards, distant 10 feet : he will alsoo 
curl them, by carrying a red hot poker throught 
next street; and willoutwhirl them by a method 
known to himeelf. ! 
N.B.—He is also a tooth drawer to any one who 
favour him with a command, which he will endeayo 
to perform in the most barberous manner possible. 


———} 























BLACK LEAD MINES. 


The famous black lead mine in Cumberland, 
has for so many years supplied the market withi 
most esteemed varieties of graphite, is understood 
present to be so very unproductive that the publicl 
with anxiety for supplies from other quarters. In'thi 
island, the black lead or graphite of Ayrshire has bea 
long known, but the mine has never been fully wort 
ed. The black lead of Glen Strath Farrard has ba 
lately excited the attention of the public. We exped 
that the present state of the market will have 
effect of inducing the proprietors of our Scottish bid! 
lead mines to open them up ina manner so as to suppl 
the present demands, 
am 


———— 


To Correspondents. 


The letter of Dominanum Derensor shall be 
tended to, as well a: the hints with which be 
been pleased to favor us. : 


The lines recommended by R. M. shall be inse 
in our next. 


eencot 
——e 


































If our arrangements will permit, we may perhy 
= the hint of Assicus, by giving a place iat 
Kaleidoscope to the excellent speech of Loap 
GENT on the Catholic claims. We have also 
thank the same correspondent for drawing out # 
tention to an article which appeared in the J 

rskine’s short defe 

of the Whigs,” which as our correspondent ob: 
contains nothing that renders inadmissible, co 
ently with the plan of our work. 





Korzesur.—We are informed from a most 
ble quarter, that the article contained in the 
Kaletdoscope, page 151, respecting this celeb 
writer, contains accusations which are unfou 
and calumnious. The paragraph in question 
copied from the French papers; and our infor! 
may be assured, that we shall be gratified to ree 
any counter statement, on better authority. 


ie ——— 
Printed, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 
old also Dy Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, € 
Strect; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street ; Mt. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John 
Nea 59, Geragd Street, for ready money duly: 
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